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F inding sufficient funding to make high-quality preschool programs available to all 
children is a pressing issue for many policymakers. For the last decade, research 
has consistently demonstrated that high-quality early education programs that 
are designed to support the full range of children's development can have long-term 
positive implications on later school success. Longitudinal studies of the low- income 
children who participated in the Perry Preschool Project; the Abecedarian project; the 
Chicago Child Parent Centers; and the Cost, Quality and Outcomes study consistently 
find that children who participated in high-quality preschool programs did better on a 
range of measures than their peers who did not participate. 1 
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Across the country, states and local communities are learning from these studies and are 

working to improve the school readiness of young children through implementation of 

2 

preschool programs. I n 1980, there were only 10 state programs; now at least 38 states 
and the District of Columbia have one or more preschool initiatives. 3 By one estimate, 
these programs serve about 740,000 children, at a cost of over $2.5 billion in state 

4 

funds. Most state programs are part-day, part-year and targeted to a limited number of 
four-year-olds based on family income or other risk factors for school success. In addi- 
tion, many local communities have contributed resources to state programs or have 
started their own programs to help children succeed when they enter the K-12 system. 



At every level, underfunded schools and communities have driven policymakers to look 
to a variety of funding streams, including Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, the 
Child Care and Development Block Grant, Head Start, Even Start, and Title I of the 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) to expand the availability and quality 
of preschool programs for three- and four-year-old children, especially those at risk of 
school failure. 
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While much research has examined state spending on preschool programs, little research 
has examined how other funding streams are used to support preschool. It is clear that 
the majority of funding programs often looked to for additional support are limited in 
scope; generally are designed to serve other goals; and have been subject to flat funding 
or have been cut. 5 In comparison, the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), which authorizes 
Titlel of ESEA, has seen some increases in funding and may therefore provide a viable 
opportunity to expand high-quality preschool programs for at-risk children. 

Title I , Part A of ESEA is primarily intended to provide funding for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Although there is no specific designated funding source for preschool 

0 

services within Title I, Part A, these funds may be used for preschool services for at-risk 
children within Title I -funded schools and school districts, at the discretion of the school 
or school district. Although states and localities have not spent large amounts of Title I 
funds on preschool services, because these funds are primarily intended to meet the 
needs of older children, expenditures for children from birth to age five have been allow- 
able since the law's enactment in 1965. 

Among the benefits of using Title I funds for preschool are: 

* They can reach children who are at risk but are in families with income 
above the poverty level; 

* They must be used to provide high-quality programs that meet the Head 
Start educational standards; 

* They can be used for comprehensive services that are needed to prepare 
at-risk children for school success; 

^ They can go beyond school-based programs to serve children in other 
early childhood settings within the community; 

* They can be used to screen children to determine whether they are at risk 
and to make services available; and 

* They can be used for professional development for teachers working 
with young children at risk of school failure. 



Although Title I funds can be used to support preschool programs at the discretion of 
local school districts and schools, it is unclear how available these funds will be in future 
years. NCLB, which reauthorized ESEA in 2001, has placed new accountability require- 
ments and mandates on states and local school districts and created new requirements 



for some of the discretionary funds available to schools and school districts. NCLB 
increased the authorization level forTitle I funding and the Administration and Congress 
have provided new funds— but the level of these funds has not matched the increased 
authorization levels. (ESEA funding must be appropriated annually, meaning that while 
the ESEA legislation authorizes a certain funding level, Congressional appropriators 
actually decide how much funding the program will get, and may set levels equal to, 
above, or below the level set by the authorizing legislation.) As a result, there may be 
fewer Title I funds available for "discretionary" purposes, such as funding preschool pro- 
grams, and more competition for those funds. 

This paper examines the availability ofTitle I funds for preschool programs from both a 
legal and practical perspective. First, it provides general background on ESEA and the 
changes that were made to it in the NCLB legislation. Second, it provides data on states' 
use ofTitle I funds for preschool. Third, itexaminestheU.S. Department of Education's 
statutes, regulations, and guidance on the use ofTitle I funds for preschool and raises 
some unanswered questions. Finally, it discusses how the implementation of NCLB 
affects the availability of Title I funding for preschool programs. 



Ultimately, we conclude that Title I is a flexible and useful funding source for preschool, 
serving over 300,000 disadvantaged and at-risk children. However, a lack of data and 
research at the national and state level complicates our ability to understand the degree 
to which Title I has been used and the purposes for which it is used. Furthermore, given 
the evidence that preschool helps prepare children to succeed in school, states and dis- 
tricts could reap long-term benefits from serving younger children with these funds by 
eventually narrowing the achievement gap between disadvantaged and less disadvan- 
taged students. However, insufficient overall funding for NCLB, coupled with its legisla- 
tive mandates, could make it more difficult for states to prioritize the use ofTitle I funds 
for preschool services in the future. 
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Backcpmind on Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act 

Title I of ESEA was established in 1965 to provide schools that serve disadvantaged chil- 
dren with federal funding to meet these children's educational needs. 

Part A ofTitle I 7 provides allocations to state education agencies (SEA) who, in turn, dis- 

g 

tribute funds to local education agencies (LEA) on the basis of a funding formula 
accounting for the percentage of low-income children, as defined by the state. The LEA 
then allocates funds to schools based on the percentage of low-income children among 
all of the students in the school. Si nee the 1970s, Title I stated that if less than 75 percent 
of the children in a school are low-income, services must be targeted to low-performing 
children and those at risk of failing to meet academic standards. If 75 percent or more of 
the children in the school were low- in come, the school could implement schoolwide 



reforms, including funding preschool services for the entire school. Changes to that leg- 
islation now allow schools to implement school wide reforms if 40 percent or more of the 
children in the school are low- in come, making it easier to fund schoolwide initiatives 
that do not just focus on "at-risk" children. In general, Title I dollars have been used to 
fund classroom services, teacher training, and, in some cases, supplemental services, 
including counseling. 

In 2002, President Bush signed into law NCLB, which reauthorized ESEA, imposed new 
requirements related to accountability and assessment, and increased funding authori- 
zation levels. Under NCLB, student testing is done on an annual basis in all schools in 
grades 3-8 and once in high school. Each state must demonstrate that, starting in third 
grade, schools have made "adequate yearly progress" (AYP) towards enabling elementary 

g 

and secondary school students to meet state-established achievement standards. States 
set their own definition of AYP within federal guidelines. 10 Further, schools are held 
accountable for the improvement of subgroups of students, including low-income stu- 
dents, ethnic and racial minorities, English language learners, and children with special 
needs. 

Every school district in the state must identify for school improvement any Title I school 

that fails to make AYP for two years in a row; 11 each year of subsequent failure leads to 

more severe corrective actions. A study by the Center on Education Policy (CEP) suggests 

that the number of schools identified as in need of school improvement is increasing 
12 

dramatically. CEP also notes that urban and very large school districts have the greatest 
concentration of schools identified as needing improvement. 

Schools that fall under this designation must take a variety of steps that may place a sig- 
nificant burden on the resources at their disposal. During the first and each subsequent 
year in which a school has been identified as in need of improvement, the LEA must 
allow a student whose parents so choose to transfer to another public school within the 
LEA; the school must pay the student’s transportation costs. During the second and each 
subsequent year of school improvement, the LEA must offer children inthat school sup- 
plemental educational services, such as after-school tutoring programs, to improve their 
school performance. Funding for these services comes out of the school's allocation of 
Title I funds. In addition, schools and school districts identified as in need of improve- 
ment must make no less than 10 percent of their Title I allocation availablefor profes- 
sional development activities. 



HowCanTitlel Funds Be Used for Preschool Servicesand 
Who Can They Serve? 

Title I funds are quite flexible and can be used to create a new preschool program, 
expand an existing one, or improve the quality of an existing preschool program. 
Specifically, Title I funds can be used to fund the following components of preschool 



services: teacher salaries and professional development, counseling services, minor 

13 

remodeling, and leasing or renting space in privately owned facilities. Funds can be 
used for comprehensive services, if a comprehensive needs assessment shows that a 
child needs health, nutrition, or other social services, and funds are not "reasonably 

14 

available from other public or private sources." Title I funds can also be used to screen 

15 

children in order to identify those at risk. According to the General Accounting Office 

(GAO), while almost all school districts funding preschool services used Title I funds for 

educational services, districts also used Title I funds for children's meals, medical, social 

16 

services, and dental services (see figure 1). 

According to regulations, Title I funds can be used in the following ways to serve younger 
children: 17 



* Title I -funded preschool may be provided to any child below the age 
at which the school district provides elementary education, including 
children from birth up to the age at school entry. 

* Title I preschools may be located in public schools or other early childhood 

18 

settings in the community. 

* Title I funds can be used by either the LEA or at the school level for 
preschool or comparable programs, such as Even Start, Head Start, Early 
Reading First, and other preschool programs. 




Figure l.Types of Services Provided with Title I Funds 
by the Largest and Smaller School Districts 
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Percentage of School Districts 

Source: U.S. General Accounting Office. (2000). Titlel Preschool Education: More Children Served, 
but Gauging Effect on School Readiness Difficult. Washington, DC: Author. 
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* Title I preschool programs must comply with federal Head Start Education 
Performance Standards. 

* Eligibility for preschool i n a Title I schoolwide program isopen to all 
children living within the attendance area of that school. 

* Eligibility forTitle I preschool in a targeted-assistance program isopen 

to children considered at risk for meeting a state's achievement standards, 
as determined by multiple, educationally related, objective criteria 
established by the district. 

* In states that include preschool as part of their primary education system, 

19 

teachers in Title I preschools must meet the "highly qualified" standard 
as defined in NCLB. 

^ Title I funds may be used for professional development of teachers and 
paraprofessionals working in Title I preschools, even if Title I does not pay 
their salaries, if the training is related to the Title I program or the 
educational needs of Title I children. 

^ Title I preschool programs must include a parental involvement component. 

^ Title I funds may complement or extend a Head Start program if they are 
used for children who meet the eligibility criteria forTitle I. 

^ Title I preschools using an Even Start model must integrate early childhood 
education, adult literacy or adult basic education, and parenting education 
into a unified family literacy program and comply with Even Start program 
requirements. 

* Title I funds may be used in conjunction with other existing programs, 
including state-funded preschool programs, community- based child care 
programs, and the Child Care and Development Block Grant. 

^ LEAs must have a plan for coordinating and integrating Title I with other 
early childhood educational services, such as Head Start, Even Start, and 
other preschools, as well as a plan for the transition of children in these 
programs into elementary school. 



Who Decides to Provide Preschool Services? 

The decision to provide preschool services using Title I funds can be made at either the 

LEA (generally the school district) level or at the school level. GAO estimated that only 17 

percent of all school districts that received Title I funds chose to use a portion of these 

funds to serve preschool children in school year 1999-2000. Most of these school districts 

20 

used less than 10 percent of theirtotal Title I funds for preschool children, although 
there are exceptions. In 2002, the Charlotte-Mecklenburg district schools in North 



Carolina used $8.5 million in Title I funds— 85 percent of the district's allocation— for 
preschool. 21 

Local Education Agencies An LEA can use Title I funds for a preschool program that 

serves all eligible, at-risk children in the district, in a portion of the district, or in particu- 

22 

lar Title I schools. Children are eligible for theseTitle l-funded preschool services if 
they live in the enrollment area of the preschool program (i.e., the district if it is a dis- 
trict-wide program or the school in which the program is housed), and they are shown to 
be at risk of not meeting the state's academic standards. The assessment of whether or 
not a child is "at risk" must be made based on "multiple, educationally related, objective 
criteria established by the LEA. . . .With respect to preschool children, this determination 

must be made on the basis of criteria such as teacher judgment, interviews with parents, 

23 

and developmentally appropriate measures of child development." Ifthereisnot 
enough money to serve all children, a child's family income can be considered asaway 

24 

of prioritizing eligibility. Children who have participated in Head Start, Even Start, 

Early Reading First, or a Title I preschool program at any time over the past two years; 

homeless children; and children in institutions for neglected or delinquent children are 

25 

also eligible forTitle l-funded preschool services. 

School-level Procp-ams.The decision to fund preschool programs can also be made at 
the school level through schoolwide reform efforts or targeted- assistance school pro- 
grams. After ESEA was amended in 1994 to allow more schools to operate schoolwide 
programs, the number of children receiving Title l-funded preschool services increased 
significantly. 26 

^ School wide reform program. In a schoolwide program, Title I funds in conjunction 

with other federal, state, and local funds can be used to upgrade the entire educa- 

27 

tional program of a school. If a school is eligible for a schoolwide program, the 

school may choose to use Title I funds to establish or enhance preschool programs 

28 

for children below the age of school entry. 
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All schoolwide reforms must include programs to facilitate the transition of preschool 

children from early childhood programs to elementary school and coordinate with a 

wide array of federal, state, and local services, including Head Start, violence prevention, 

29 

and nutrition programs. Schools must also develop, in consultation with their LEAs, 
comprehensive plansfor reforming instruction in the school. These plans, if appropriate, 
are developed in coordination with other early childhood programs, including Early 
Reading First, Even Start, and Head Start. 30 

* Targeted- assistance programs. Funds can also be used for preschool programs 

through "targeted assistance." If aschool is eligi ble to receiveTitle I funds but 

chooses not to operate a school wide program, the LEA can provide funding as tar- 

31 

geted assistance to individual eligible students in these schools. 



Program Models 
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States and local communities can choose a variety of program models when investing in 
preschool programs with Title I funds. They can supplement state- funded preschool, 
expand or supplement Head Start and Even Start, or create stand-alone programs. A 
handful of Title I -funded models are in school wide programs, while others are in target- 
ed programs. Some Title l-funded preschool programs are provided in community-based 
32 

child care settings. 

Supplementing State-Funded Preschool. In some states, Title I helps supplement the 
state-funded preschool program. 

* I n Colorado, Title I dollars supplement the Colorado Preschool Program. These funds 
are not used to support an entire classroom; instead, funds are used to pay for teach- 
ers, field trips, materials, and other resources that support the state preschool learn- 
ing goals. 33 In one district in the state, Mesa 51, Title I funds pay for a portion of the 
salaries for teachers and assistant teachers, professional development, materials, 

teacher supplies, and some substitute time for a school- based preschool program 

34 

that is also supported with state prekindergarten and other funding sources. 



Expanding or Supplementing Head Start. Title I funds can be used in the following ways 
to expand or complement the services provided in a Head Start program: 

^ Provide Head Start services to children who are eligible for Title I but are not eligible 
for Head Start or who cannot be served by Head Start due to lack of capacity; 

* Provide additional services for Head Start children who are also eligible forTitle I, 
including extending the Head Start program days or hours; provide services during 
times when Head Start is notoperating; or add extra personnel to work with Title I - 
eligible children; and 

^ Provide educational services for children who areeligiblefor both Title I and Head 
Start, while Head Start pays for the supportive services 35 

Expanding or Supplementing Even Start. If a state uses an Even Start model, Title I can 

pay for the early childhood component of an Even Start program; parent training that 

helps them assist in their child's education; or initiatives to increase parent involvement, 

36 

including family literacy. 

♦ In Colorado, one program has used Title I funds to expand the number of families 
served through Even Start 37 

In Tennessee, the preschool program co-located with the Family Resource Center, 
which allows families participating in preschool to access comprehensive services 

and makes preschool easily accessible to Even Start families using the Family 

38 

Resource Center. 



State and Local Examples of Uses of Title I Funds for Preschool 

* In Melrose Public Schools in Massachusetts, the school district uses all of itsTitle I funds for 
a preschool program.The school district provides a four-day-a-week,two-and-a-half-hour 
program that is open to at-risk children on a district-wide basis.The program includes: 

■ Comprehensive screening for all four-year-old children in the district to identify those 
at risk and in need of a preschool program; 

■ Educational program with a teacher who has a master's degree; and 

■ Daily parent involvement. 

Until recently, Title I funds supported the entire program; due to reductions in the size of 
the Melrose Title I grant, the funds now support only the teachers, supplies, and a small 
amount of professional development. 39 

* In Rutherford County, Tennessee, Title I funds are used to serve approximately 76 pre- 
school children in a full school-day program.The program is funded in five classrooms; four 
are in schoolwide programs and one is in a targeted-assistance program.The District 
spends approximately $300,000 of itsTitle I allocation for the program, which includes 
teachers with master's degrees and certification in early childhood education. Due to 
increases in staff development requirements for Title I funds for systems on the state high 
priority list (the list of schools in the state in need of improvement), resources are not 
available to expand the program at this time. 40 

* In Asheville, N orth Carolina, the district funds part of two classrooms providing full-day, full- 
year preschool services to four- year-olds who qualify for targeted assistance .The programs 
are available from 7:15 to 5:30, with a teacher with a bachelor's degree and birth-K certifi- 
cation in the program for 7.5 hours.The Title I funds pay for 60 percent of the salary of 
the teacher and the assistant only.The full-day program is supported by the More at Four 
program (the state pre-kindergarten program), Head Start funds, child care vouchers (as 
available to eligible children), and local funds. 41 

* The Chicago Public School district has made a significant investment in early childhood 
education through federal and state Title I do llars.The Chicago Child-Parent Centers 
(CPC) program provides comprehensive educational and family support services and has 
been hailed as a model early childhood program based on positive results from longitudi- 
nal studies of its participants.The CPC program has operated since 1967, making it the 
second oldest federally funded preschool program in the United States. C urrently, the CPC 
program operates in 24 centers throughout the city and serves approximately 5,600 chil- 
dren.The CPC program serves children living within areas that receiveTitle I funding and 
who do not attend any other type of preschool program. Children in the program are 
screened and determined most at risk for academic success.Title I funds the half-day pre- 
school and half- and full-day kindergarten components of the program. (Several CPC pro- 
grams also have a primary-grade component) 42 

* In Colorado, one district uses a portion of the Title I funds that are dedicated to profes- 
sional development to develop highly qualified paraprofessionals for the district's preschool 
program. 43 
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To What Extent Are Title I Funds Used for Preschool? 
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Surprisingly little is known about the total amount of Title I funds spent on preschool 
services, or what those funds provide to children. GAO found that most children served 
were between three and five, with less than 1 percent of them below the age of three. Of 
the school districts that served preschool children with Title I funds, over 90 percent 
established a minimum eligibility age of three or four. Less than 20 percent of all school 
districts that receiveTitle I funds chose to use these funds for preschool; of those, most 

44 

used less than 10 percent of their total Title I funds for this purpose (see figure 2). 

Districts do not report their Title I expenditures on preschool totheU.S. Department of 
Education, and the National Center for Education Statistics, which provides annual 
reports on children in preschool, does not report data by funding stream. A number of 
studies cite Title I as a federal funding source for preschool, or suggest Title I as a poten- 
tial source, but these reports do not provide data on how many children are served, what 

45 

services are provided with the funds, or the settings in which the funds are used. For 

example, a survey in Washington State found that 29 percent of preschools were at least 

46 

parti ally funded through Title I. The National Institute for Early Education Research 

(NIEER) compiles a yearly report on the status of public preschool in the states. The 

N I EER Yearbook notes the difficulty of adequately reporting on Title I funds for preschool 

because many states do not require tracking of the funds at the local level. While NIEER 

found that 18 of the 44 state programs surveyed did use Title I funds, few states reported 

47 

the amount of Title I funds allocated to preschool . 



Figure 2. Estimated Percentage ofTitle I Funds Used by School Districts 
to Support Preschool Education Services 
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Source: U.S. General Accounting Office. (2000). Titlel Preschool Education: More Children Served, 
but Gauging Effect on School Readiness Difficult. Washington, DC: Author. 






The limited data that are available appear to show that the amount of Title I funds used 
for preschool are declining; however, these limited estimates do not provide a good pic- 
ture of how these funds are used, as they may be from different points in time and, as 
estimates, may use different methodologies to determine the number of children served. 



* A 2000 report by GAO reported that in the 1999-2000 school year, local education 

agencies spent about $407 million of Title I funds on preschool services for the more 

48 

than 300,000 children estimated to have been served that year. That is the last year 

in which expenditure data is available and it predates reauthorization of ESEA as 
49 

NCLB. The GAO reports that, most often, Title I funds formed only a small part of 
districts' total preschool budget. 50 

* For FY 2002, the Department of Education estimates that about 2-3 percent of Title I 

funds, or approximately $200 million, are used to provide preschool. Title I preschool 

51 

programs are estimated to serve more than 300,000 children. 

When analyzing the data on the number of children served with Title I funds, it is impor- 
tant to remember that, according to GAO, "[t]hese services include educational and med- 
ical services and social services.... [B]ecause services were funded with both Title I and 

non-Titlel funds, it isdifficult to determine the extent to which Title I funds supported 
52 

specific services." In other words, while there are estimates of the numbers of children 
served with these funds, the nature of Title I services and the opportunity these funds 
provide to supplement other funding sources means that these children may also be 
reported in other funding streams. 

Outstandi ng Questions for I implementation 
of Title I -Funded Preschool Proclaims 

While the U.S. Department of Education has set out non- regulatory guidance to help 
states and local communities use Title I funds for preschool programs, a number of 
questions remain about uses of the funds in general and specific questions as states, 
districts, and schools implement preschool programs with these funds. These include 
questions such as: 
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* How many children are receiving preschool services funded with Title I funds? 

To what degree are Title I funds being used to supplement other procp-ams? States 
and localities have found ways to use the funds to serve at-risk children in high- 
quality programs or in partnership with other programs. It would be useful to gain a 
better understanding of the uses of these funds across the country, particularly as 
the provisions of NCLB are implemented and there are increasing pressures on the 
use of discretionary funds. 

* Do teachers in the preschool procpam need to meet the highly qualified standard? 

According to non-regulatory guidance published bytheU.S. Department of 
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Education, the highly qualified teacher requirements "do not apply to early child- 
hood or preschool teachers unless a state includes early childhood or preschool as 
part of its elementary and secondary school system ." 53 Yet many states are unclear 
as to what it means to include early childhood or preschool in their elementary 
school system. For example, there are several states, such as Oklahoma and West 
Virginia, that provide or are planning to provide universal pre- kindergarten through 
either public schools or in a mixed-delivery system that includes child care, Head 
Start, and public schools. Some of these programs may receive Title I funds. It is 
unclear whether the existence of these universal pre- kindergarten programs means 
that the preschool programs are part of the elementary school system i n these states. 

* How can schoolsanddistrictsbeencouragedtoincludepreschool teachersin the 
professional development funds set-aside as part of the school improvement 
process in Title I? It is clear that teachers who are not supported by Title I funds, but 
who serve at-risk children, or work in a program that is coordinated with Title I 
funds, may participate in available professional development opportunities. The 
Department of Education Guidance also suggests that under certain conditions, Title 
I funds may be used for professional development of non-Title I preschool teachers 
if the children in the preschool are likely to attend aTitle I elementary school. Those 
teachers working with Title l-eligible children, regardless of site or direct funding 
source, would benefit from participation in these opportunities, butschoolsand dis- 
tricts may not be aware that they can form partnerships to support professional 
development across a range of settings. Schools and districts may want to apply for 
grants through the Early Childhood Educator Professional Development Program or 
use local resources to invite child care providers, Head Start teachers, and others in 
the community to trainings on curriculum, literacy development, and other issuesin 
order to help ensure that all children in the community have well-trained teachers. 

* Are there ways to use Title I funds to encourage schools and communities to part- 
ner with community- based child care providers to increase access to high-quality 
preschool procp-ams? In many communities, preschool-aged children are already 
participating in early learning programs that could benefitfrom increased resources 
designed to improve the quality of the program. Title I funds could be used to pro- 
vide staff and resources to these programs and to expand access to preschool for at- 
risk students in areas where the schools do not have the space to provide preschool 
programs. 

* To what extent are school districts using Tide I funds for preschool to provide com- 
prehensive services to children? Many children who are eligible forTitle I funds 
may also be eligible for food stamps, housing assistance, state health insurance, or 
other family supports. They may benefitfrom early screening for developmental 
delays. Access to these support services may be critical to children's school success, 
yet many state prekindergarten programs do not have adequate funding to provide 
them. Partnerships could be created that allow schools and other early childhood 
settings in the community to useTitlel funds to provide these critical services or to 



link families to service providers in the community. For example, Head Start pro- 
grams are required to provide or I ink families with comprehensive services. Title I 
funds could be used to supplement the services in these programs in order to help 
more families. 



Potential Impact of NCLB on the Future Availability of 
Titiel Funding for Early Childhood Pnoc^ams 

The effect of NCLB on the availability of Title I funding for early childhood programs is 
not yet known. However, there are indications that given the gap between the law's 
requirements and available funding, adequate funding for discretionary programs could 
be unlikely in many cases— and that this could have a negative impact on the ability of 
states and local communities to fund preschool services through Titiel. Specifically, 
NCLB may place two interests in direct competition for funding: the desire of schools 
and districts to invest in young children early in their learning careers to achieve long- 
term gains in closing the achievement gap versus the short-term need to raise scores at 
third grade and the need for immediate interventions in first, second, and third grade. 



There has been much debate in the media and policy circles about the merits of NCLB 
and the adequacy of available funding to meet its ambitious goals. Overall, ESEA funding 
has increased as a result of NCLB. However, federal funding still makes up only 8.3 per- 
cent of state education budgets. This means that the bulk of the costs of NCLB discussed 
below will need to be absorbed by state and local governments who are facing their most 

serious budget crises since World War 1 1 . Sincejanuary 2001, states have had to close 

54 

over $200 billion in budget shortfalls. As state legislatures write their budgets for the 

2006 fiscal year, many are considering cutting services or raising new revenues in order 

to bring their budgets into balance. At least 26 states now project shortfalls averaging 

roughly 7.3 percent to 8.3 percent of their general fund spending. The combined deficit 

is approximately $32 billion to $36 billion. 55 The Center on Education Policy reports that 

24 out of 40 states responding to a survey indicated that state fiscal crises were "negative- 

56 

ly affecting their implementation of the law [NCLB].'' A recent study by the National 
Education Association reports education cuts in almost every state. 57 
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Thefull implementation cost of the NCLB provisions nationally is unknown. Estimates 
indicate that the costs will likely outweigh the additional available funding. Much of the 
concern raised over the inadequacy of funding for NCLB has been driven by the law's 
highly qualified teacher and accountability requirements. A May 2003 study by GAO esti- 
mated that the cost of designing and implementing the tests required by NCLB could 

58 

range from $1.9 billion to $5.3 billion over five years; yet the Center on Education 

Policy notes that these costs do not include increased administrative and training costs 

associated with the new requirements, nor do they include the cost of actually increasing 
59 

student achievement. Individual states and school districts have studied the impact of 
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the changes: in Utah, the superintendent of the state's largest school district estimated it 

would cost $182 million over the next 10 years to implement all the provisions of the law, 

compared to the estimated $2.2 million per year it receives in federal aid. In Ohio, a 

study for the state department of education estimated the cost of compliance with the 

60 

law to be $149 million per year. The Center on Education Policy cites the results of a 
10- state survey that echo these fi ndi ngs: most of the states esti mate that thei r overal I 
state education expenditures would have to increase by over 24 percent to allow them to 
raise student achievement to proficient levels. An additional eight states esti mate the 
necessary increase in state expenditures to be on average 28 percent, which as a percent- 
age of total education funding from all sources (federal, state, and local) is equivalent to 
an additional $130 billion. 61 

Another example of the potential gap between policy and funding isthe requirement 
that districts set aside substantial portions of their Title I allocations. These set-asides 
include funds for supplemental services for children in schools identified as in need of 
improvement, transportation for students in these schools who wish to transfer to other 
schools, and funds for professional development. If a school isfound to be in need of 
improvement, the LEA in which the school is located must set aside an amount equal to 
20 percent of its Title I allocation to fund supplemental educational services and trans- 
portation for students who wish to transfer to other schools. If demand for these services 

is less than this amount, the school can spend the remainder on other services or carry 

62 

over the set-aside amount to the next year. An additional 10 percent, at a minimum, 

63 

must be set aside for professional development. 

Given concerns of overall funding inadequacy, a mandate to spend a specific amount of 
funds on the specific supplemental services and transportation might reduce the overal I 
amount of discretionary funding available for preschool services. It is possible that given 
the benefits of providing preschool services to disadvantaged children and the relatively 
small amount of Title I funds used for preschool, states will cut other areas first. 

However, it seems likely that the increased costs of NCLB, as well as the uncertainty from 
year to year about what schools might be in need of improvement, would make many 
LEAsand schools reluctant to invest in long-term initiatives like preschool for fear that 
they would need to use the funds for supplemental services and transportation. 

Further, when schools fail to make adequate yearly progress over multiple years and are 
ultimately identified for corrective action, the school may no longer be in control of its 
own agenda and priorities. Staff may be reconstituted, the school may be redesignated as 
a charter school, or the state may take control. In each situation, while new leadership 
may invest in preschool as a means to achieve school improvement, competing pres- 
sures to improve the outcomes for children in the school may compel policymakers to 
redesignate any existing Title I funds for preschool to meet other, more short-term, goals. 



Conclusion 



Asmall number of school districts have used the flexibility within Title I to fund pre- 
school services for at-risk children. Currently, localities are using these funds to supple- 
ment other preschool funding sources, including Head Start. UsingTitle I funds for pre- 
school services may allow states and local communities to make these programs avail- 
ableto more children at risk of school failure, to improve thequality of existing pro- 
grams, and to make comprehensive services more widely available. Yet states and locali- 
ties have never spent large amounts of Title I funds on preschool services because they 
are primarily intended to meet the needs of older children. Those states and local com- 
munities that have invested in preschool may find requirements to set aside portions of 
thei r Title I funds to help with school improvement puts pressure on their preschool 
investments. Whilethe impacts of NCLB on the use of Title I for preschool are yet 
unknown, there is growing apprehension that NCLB might limit the availability of Title I 
funding for "discretionary" but beneficial programs like preschool. 
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